CHAPTER IX
^ 11HE Irish Administration were by this time fully
-L convinced that the chief difficulties they were always
encountering with the English Government were due, in
a great measure, to a systematic campaign which was
being carried on by a clique in England with the object
of discrediting them and of obtaining the recall of the
Viceroy and the Chancellor. They had a firm friend in
the King, but the Cabinet were too invertebrate and in-
effectual to resist these attacks successfully, backed as they
were by the most brilliant and resourceful men who had
ever led an Opposition. Among this hostile group, and
probably at the head of it, they placed John Foster, formerly
Speaker and leader against the Union in the Irish House
of Commons and one of the few anti-Unionists who had
succeeded in entering the English Parliament, Pitt dis-
liked his domineering disposition and distrusted his good
faith, and had cautioned Lord Hardwicke against giving
him too much power in Irish affairs. Foster's support, in
May 1802, of a motion thanking the King for the removal
of Pitt had not improved their relations. The Speaker's
opinion of him was expressed to the Viceroy in an account
he sent of Foster's speech on Irish Finance in the House of
Commons in March 1802: "A more uncandid, unfounded
and invidious attack was never made/' and "Mr. Foster
has become, not what he might have been with honesty
and liberality, but what he now is by his obliquity and
double dealing. A very moderate personage here and
much out of &vour with the generality of the House of
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